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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

But today's list will be too easily shattered tomorrow for 
us to set it up in cold type. Already certain voices seem 
to be fading into the distance, and new ones are sounding 
ahead of us. Poetry? — it is a perfume wafted from fields 
beyond us H. M. 

REVIEWS 

RECENT FRENCH POETRY 

Europe, by Jules Romains. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Le 
Secret, by Andre Spire. Nouvelle Revue Francaise. La 
Vierge et les Sonnets, by Francis Jammes. Mercure de 
France. Les Enchanteurs, by Paul Fort. Mercure de 
France. Barbe Bleue, Jeanne d'Arc et Mes Amours, by 
Paul Fort. Chansons a la Gauloise, by Paul Fort. Fas- 
quelle. 

After a long period during which the production of books 
in France was severely restricted and the subject of those 
published was almost exclusively war, Paris has again begun 
to issue works whick are of literary rather than of topical 
interest. It is safe to say that never before has nationalism 
so possessed a nation, never before has everything, every 
effort, not concentrated on the one object of national de- 
fence, been so severely discountenanced as in France during 
the past years. Literature has tried to make some show and 
books not on the war have been published; but the public 
mind was so obsessed by this one subject that hardly any- 
thing else was thought of. The greatest popular literary 
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success of the last five years — Henri Barbusse's Le Feu — 
was purely a war book. Georges Duhamel has already 
protested against this fashion, asking plaintively how many 
more "poets" are going to tell him that the line ran from 
Switzerland to the sea! The same phenomenon occurred 
in England, where an incredible number of books of war 
poems fell still-born from the press. 

But the war is too big a thing to be shelved. Duhamel 
himself has written three books about it and in a recent 
manifesto the writers of La Nouvelle Revue Franqaue pro- 
tested against any dillettante ignoring of the problems of 
war. So it will be found that even the finest minds in 
France are still pre-occupied with this subject, and if they 
protest it is against a misuse, an exploitation for cheap or 
trivial purposes, of the calamity. All the books of poetry 
published during the "armistice period" and here noticed 
will be found to be affected by the war in varying degrees. 

M. Romains' Europe was first issued in 191 6 in a very 
limited edition, so that this second publication is for all 
practical purposes the first. He has written a reflective, 
rather aloof sort of book, yet a book full of emotional plead- 
ing. He is against war, he is passionately against war; 90 
much so that he seems to take its existence as almost a per- 
sonal affront. He is emphatically free from that danger- 
ous and rather contemptible passion "civilian war-fever," 
and he has not the resentment and detailed knowledge of a 
soldier like Barbusse or of a military doctor like Ehihamel. 
He writes as a civilized spectator raising an unheeded voice 
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in protest, like an old lady in a street fight. It is curious, 
as one critic has acutely remarked, that of all the "groups" 
which offer themselves to the Unanimiste poet the nation 
has been most neglected by M. Romains. Is it an accident 
or choice? One would have thought that the psychology 
and passions of a nation at war would have given an Unani- 
miste a singularly rich subject. M. Romains has chosen 
not the small coherent group, France, but the large conflict- 
ing group, Europe. The choice is significant. 

It cannot be denied that M. Romains has written a- fine 
book, without clap-trap and sentimentality and egoism, a 
book which, though "difficult" and subtle, escapes the deadly 
vice of declamation which is the cardinal fault of so much 
modern French writing. Rhetoric, stupid cold rhetoric, is 
as much a danger to French poets as decorative adjectives 
and pomposity are the dangers of the Shakespearean tradi- 
tion of English poetry. Europe is not a book for an ardent 
militarist, but it is a book admired by soldiers who have 
returned from hell a little disillusioned by the experience. 

Je temoigne que le soldat, 
Qui vient de reposer son verre, 
Ne veut pas entrer dans la gare, 
Ne veut pas monter dans le train. 

It ne veut pas qu'un wagon morne 
Le bouscule toute la nuit; 
II ne veut pas qu'on le reveille 
Sous un hangar plein de caissons. 

II ne veut pas d'un tas de paille 
Dans la masure bombardee, 
Ni de l'encoignure de glaise 
Qui se derobe sous les reins. 
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II n'a ni haine ni courage 
Et pas une bribe de joie, 
Bien qu'il ait bu des le matin, 
L'ivresse lui est refusee 



Ce qu'il veut — a en defaillir, 
A s'en laisser crouler par terre — 
C'est etre chez lui, ce soir meme, 
Chez lui, dans la piece du fond. . . 



M. Spire's Le Secret is less didactic in purpose and much 
less "of the war" than Europe, a large portion of it having 
been written before August, 1914. This book, which con- 
tains many delicate little poems that might be called "ima- 
gist," and some bitter war poems, is a good example of what 
poetry generally has gained and lost by the war. M. Spire 
has lost gaiety, a warm sense of life, delight in beauty; he 
has gained energy, harshness, cynicism. Like many other 
poets he is tending towards satire. (The poetry of the next 
decade will very largely be satirical.) There is a disgust, a 
disillusion, in Europe generally, significant and terrible; 
any art which is disinterested, which seeks only to create 
beauty, is doomed to meet indifference if not hostility. 

M. Spire is a poet of great talent, and his work is being 
slowly recognized in France. He works quietly; he has 
none of those tricks of "literary strategy" which secure the 
momentary interest of a large public continuously yearning 
for the "latest stunt;" he has produced a body of fine care- 
ful poetry which will outlast many more clamorous works. 
This is a short specimen of his pre-war manner : 

Volupte de regarder le soir 
Couvrir de velours prunelle 
Les batailles du cap et de la mer ; 
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Volupte de contempler la nuit, 
Et, dans ses clignotantes lumieres, 
De voir rire les yeux d'un enfant; 

Volupte de penser, volupte de parler, 

Parfois de ne pas dire tout ce qu'on pourrait dire, 

D'avoir dans son cceur plus d'un coin secret 



This is his later manner : 

On tue, on assassine ! 

Ce n'est pas ton affaire, crois-tu, 

Pense a ta petite besogne, 

Et fais-y ton gain si tu peux. 

Cache-nez, chandails, chaussures, 

Piles de poches, bougeoirs de tranchees, 

Chaussettes, plastrons, couvertures, 

Savon en tubes, alcool solide, 

Voila ton petit domaine; 

Fais-y ton gain si tu peux. 

Calcule, calcule juste — 

Un gramme, un centimetre, un centime 

De plus ou de moins change tout. 

Tes fils tuent, on les assassine — 
Fais-y ton gain si tu peux. 

The difference needs no insistence. Speaking personally, 
I hope that M. Spire will not proceed with satire, though 
as things are it seems fairly hopeless to desire a return to his 
former and more happy style. 

Readers of Poetry will be familiar with the name of 
Francis Jammes. He has been praised for a certain sim- 
plicity of style and freedom from rhetoric. Books like Le 
Triomphe de la Vie and De I 'Angelas de I'Aube a I' Angelas 
du Soir were admirable as pictures of life. M. Jammes was 
a poet who could be realistic without being either dry or 
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slap-dash. The "was" is significant; in recent years he has 
become more and more absorbed in religion; his realism 
tends to the vapid, his simplicity seems artificial, his emotion 
has slipped imperceptibly into sentimentality. M. Jammes 
can still write — the English-speaking countries have no poet 
of his calibre in his genre. But whether one is brutalized 
by the war, or tired of his repetitions, or whatever cause, 
he now appears singularly lacking in charm and eclat. La 
Vierge et les Sonnets has had a fairly large sale (four or 
five editions), but there is no life in it as in the earlier 
Jammes. The following sonnet is a fairly average speci- 
men, neither better nor worse than a score of others: 

C'est Dieu que j'invoquais sur ma flute rustique. 
It est venu par le doux chemin villageois, 
Ainsi qu'un laboureur, tout au long d'un pavois 
De campanule et d'angelique. 

II est venu par le ble mur des catholiques. 
Les perdrix, les enfants le rappelaient a la fois. 
Les joubarbes faisaient, aux descentes des toits, 
Des sculptures de basilique. 

Au-dessus des fronts ceints de neige et de douceur 
On lisait tout en or sur la pauvre banniere: 
"O mon fils! donne-moi ton cteur!" 

Et, voyant ruisseler ces mots dans la lumiere, 
Je repondais, comme en silence font les fleurs: 
"Donnez-moi votre coeur, O Pere!" 

Last on the list come three books by the indefatigable 
Paul Fort. M. Fort is probably one of the best known 
of living French poets. It is certain that he has written 
some good books, among which Le Roman de Louis XI 
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wears better than any. But these last three books are rather 
a disappointment. The poet seems to be tired, as if he were 
forcing himself to write. He produces in such quantities 
that the reader grows fatigued and bewildered. Three 
books in a year; twenty-five books in twenty years; rather 
an overpowering output! So many of these recent poems 
are merely pleasant words; so few are really stirring; none 
have any "evidences of immortality." There is no need for 
quotation. Everyone has read something of Paul Fort ; well, 
he has just done the same thing over again. 

This review, although concerned only with acknowledged 
writers, will probably seem pessimistic. Andre Spire's pre- 
war poems seem to me the best of the lot; the rest are all 
distraits, weary, without energy. These men have nothing 
new to say, and the war seems to have brought them only 
disillusion and bitterness. What the next months will bring 
from France one cannot tell, but in spite of many signs of 
activity there appears to be little worthy of the tradition of 
French literature. Richard Aldington 

BENET AND THE ZODIAC 

The Burglar of the Zodiac, by William Rose Benet. Yale 

University Press. 

Among American poets, Mr. Benet has a genre all his 
own: he is a prestidigitator making magic with unfailing 
precision and adroitness. His readers sit in the audience im- 
mensely entertained, "pretending" as docilely as a child that 
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